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newborn Navaho babies are much rarer than is this type among
white children born in New York City hospitals. At one month an
infant's eyes will fix upon a person or an object; it will open its
mouth when touched or suck an adult's finger. Between two and
three months children begin to smile and to make noises responsively.
The first smile is eagerly watched for. When visitors dbme to the
hogan it is polite to inquire: "Has the baby laughed yet?" When it
does so, this is an occasion for rejoicing and for a little ceremony.
The baby's hands are held out straight by the mother, and some
member of the family (usually a brother or sister) puts a pinch of
salt with bread and meat upon them. "If you don't do this to the
baby, he won't feel very good, he won't be very healthy. If you do
that, he'll be healthy from that day on. He will sit up right away
and pretty soon he'll start walking without any trouble," The person
who sees the baby smile first should give a present (with salt) to all
other members of the family. The father or mother will kill a sheep
and distribute this among relatives along with a bit of salt for each
piece. While many Navahos do not follow these customs in every
detail, the vast majority still mark the first smile in some manner.
The People say that a child sits up when it has two teeth, and
generally a baby will sit with support at four months and alone at
about five months. By this time children will also reach for things,
put their feet in their mouths, pass objects from hand to hand. As
they acquire teeth they have the same need for things to chew on as
do white children. Creeping or scooting on the buttocks may start at
seven months, but the average date is a little later. At eight or nine
months babies will stand when supported under the arms, and some
will raise themselves to a standing position. At about ten or eleven
months they will walk when led, and the first independent steps
usually come from two to four months later. These signs of develop-
ment are aided and encouraged, but the child is under much less
pressure to hurry up and walk than white children, and the Navaho
mother counts it no disgrace that the child takes his time to grow up.
White people are likely to assume that remaining so much tied to
a board must delay the development of walking. On the other hand,
a white pediatrician (Margaret Fries) suggests that the custom of
propping the cradled child in an upright position before he can crawl
or even sit may facilitate walking. She points out that the apparatus
of balance and vision are then on the same plane as when the child